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FRIENDS OR QUAKERS.* 

The religious Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, is a body of Christian professors, 
which arose in England about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The ministry of George 
Fox was chiefly instrumental, under the divine 
blessing, in convincing those who joined him, of 
those Christian principles and testimonies which 
distinguish the society ; and his pious labors con- 
tributed in no small degree to their establishment 
as an organized body, having a regular form of 
church government and discipline. 

This devoted servant of Christ was born at 
Drayton, in Liecestershire, in the year 1624, and 
was carefully educated by his parents in the Epis- 
copal mode of worship. He appears to have led 
a religious life from his childhood, and to have 
been deeply concerned for the salvation of his 
soul. Amid a high profession of religion then 
generally prevalent, he observed among the peo- 
ple much, vain and trifling conversation and con- 
duet, as well as sordid earthly-mindedness, both 


* About ten years ago, a work was published in 
Philadelphia, entitled, « An Original History of the 
Religious Denominations at present existing in the 
United States,” which was composed of such exposi- 
tions of the rise, progress, and doctrines of the several 
denominations as could be obtained from competent 
individuals among themselves. These expositions ap- 
pear to have been chiefly furnished by ministers of the 
Tespective societies. 

_ The account of the society of “Friends or Qua- 
kers,”? contained in that work, was furnished, in com- 
pliance with the request of the publisher, by Thomas 
Evans, of this city. Previous to publication, it was 
submitted to the inspection of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, and received the approbation of that body. 

As this essay contains, in a condensed form, a clear 
*xposition of the rise and doctrines of our religious 
Society, and the book for which it was prepared is sup- 
Posed to have obtained a very limited circulation 
among Friends, it is offered for the perusel of the 
teaders of the Review.—Ep. 
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which he believed to be incompatible with the 
Christian life. This brought great trouble upon 
his mind, clearly perceiving that the profession 
in which he had been educated did not give to 
its adherents that victory over sin which the 
gospel enjoins, and which his soul panted after. 

He withdrew from his former associates, and 
passed much of his time in retirement—reading 
the holy scriptures, and endeavoring to wait upon 
the Lord for the revelation of his Spirit, to ena- 
ble him rightly to understand the truths of the 
gospel. 

In this state of reverent dependence upon the 
Fountain of saving knowledge, his mind was en- 
lightened to see into the spirituality of the gos- 
pel dispensation, and to detect many errors which 
had crept into the professing Christian church. 
In the year 1647, he commenced his labors as a 
minister of the gospel, travelling extensively 
through England, generally on foot ; and, from a 
conviction that it was contrary to Christ’s posi- 
tive command, he refused to receive any com- 
pensation for preaching, defraying his expenses 
out of his own slender means. The unction from 
on high which attended his ministry, carried 
conviction to the hearts of many of his hearers ; 
and his fervent disinterested labors were crowned 
with such suecess, that in a few years a large 
body of persons had embraced the Christian prin- 
ciples which he promulgated. 

The civil and religious commotions which pre- 
vailed in England about this period, doubtless 
prepared the way for the more rapid spread of 
gospel truth. The fetters, in which priestcraft 
had long held the human mind, were beginning 
to be loosened ; the dependence of man upon his 
fellow-man, in matters of religion, was shaken, 
and many sincere souls, panting after a nearer 
acquaintance with God and a dominion over their 
sinful appetites and passions, which they could 
not obtain by the most scrupulous observance of 
the ceremonies of religion, were earnestly inquir- 
ing, “‘ What must we do to be saved?” The mes- 
sage of George Fox appears to have been, mainly, 
to direct the people to Christ Jesus, the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls who died for them, 
and had sent his spirit or light into their hearts, 
to instruct and guide them in the things pertain- 
ing to life and salvation. 

To the light of Christ Jesus in the conscience 
he endeavored to turn the attention of all, as that 
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by which sin was manifested and reproved, duty 
unfolded, and ability given to run with alacrity 


The preaching of this doctrine was glad tidings 
of great joy to many longing souls, who eagerly 
embraced it as that for which they had been seek- 
ing; and, as they walked in this divine light, 
they experienced a growth in grace and in Chris- 
tian knowledge, and gradually came to be estab- 
lished as pillars in the house of God. 

Many of these, before they joined with George 
Fox, had been highly esteemed in the various 
religious societies of ‘the day, for their distin- 
guished piety and experience, being punctual in 
the performance of all their religious duties, and 


regular in partaking of what are termed “ the or- | 


dinances.”” But notwithstanding they endea- 
vored to be faithful to the degree of knowledge 
they had received, their minds were not yet at 
rest. They did not witness that redemption from 
sin, and that establishment in the truth, which 


duty of Christians ; 
duced to believe that there was a purer and more 
spiritual way than they had yet found. They 
felt that they needed to know more of the powe 


new creatures, bruising Satan, and putting him 
under their feet, and renewing their souls up into 
the divine image which was lost in Adam’s fall, 
and sanctifying them wholly, in body, 


spirit, through the inward operations of the Holy 
Ghost and fire. 

Great were their conflicts and earnest their 
prayers, that they might be brought to this blessed 
experience ; ; but looking without, instead of hay- | 


ing their attention turned within. they missed 
the object of their search. They frequented the 
preaching of the most eminent ministers ; spent 
much time in reading the holy scriptures, tn fast- 
ing, meditation, and prayer, and increased the 
strictness of their lives and religious perform- 
ances; but still they were not wholly freed from 
the dominion of sin. 

Some, after wearying themselves with the mul- 
titude and severity of their duties, without find- 
ing the expected benefit from them, separated 
from all the forms of worship then practised, and 
gat down together, waiting upon the Lord, and 
earnestly looking and praying for the full manifes- 
tation of the kingdom and power of the Lord Jesus. 

In this humble, seeking state, the Lord was 
graciously pleased to meet with them; some- 
times: without any instrumental means, at others 
through the living ministry of George Fox, or 
other anointed servants, who were prepared and 
sent forth to preach the gospel. Then they were 
bronght to see that that, which made them un- 
easy in the midst of their high profession and 
manifold observances, and raised fervent breath- 
ings diter the God of their lives , was nothing less 
than: the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ striving 
with them, in order to bring them out fully from 





| the Spirit of Christ ; 


soul, and | 








under the bondage of sin, into the glorious liberty 


| of the children of God. 
and joy in the way of God’s commandments. 


They were brought to see that they had been 
resting too much in a mere historical belief of th 
blessed doctrines of the gospel, the birth, life 
miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection, and a. 
cension, mediation, intercession, atonement, and 
divinity of the Lord Jesus; but had not suff. 
ciently looked for, and abode under, the heart. 
changing and sanctifying power of the Holy 
Spirit or Comforter; to seal those precious truths 


}on the understanding, and give to each one a 
| living and practical interest in them ; so that they 


might really know Christ to be their Saviour and 
Redeemer, and that he had, indeed, come int 
their hearts and set up his righteous government 
there. 

This was the dawning of a new day to their 
souls; and, as they attended in simple obedienc 
to the discoveries of this divine light, they wer 


| gradually led to see farther into the spirituality 


they read of in the Bible as the privilege and | of the gospel dispensation. 


and hence, they were in- | 


The change which 
it made in their views was great, and many and 
deep were their searchings of heart, trying “6 thy 


| fleece both wet and dry,’ ere they yielde di lect 
r| they should be mistaken, and put the workings 
of Christ Jesus in their own hearts, making them | 


of their own imaginations for the unfoldings oi 
but as they patiently abod 
under its enlightening operations, every doubt 
and difficulty was removed, and they were ena- 
bled to speak from joyful experience of that 
which they had seen, and tasted, and handled oi 
the good word of life. 
The rapid spread of the doctrines preached by 

Geoge Fox was surprising, and among those whi 
embrace d them were persons of the best families 


|in the kingdom ; several priests of the Episcopil 


denomination, and ministers of other societies; 
besides many other learned and substantial men 
A large number of ministers, both men and wo- 
men, were soon raised up in the infant society, 
who travelled abroad, as they believed themselves 
divinely called, spreading the ‘knowledge of th 
truth, and strengthening and comforting th 
newly convinced. In a few years, meetings were 


| settled in nearly all parts of the United King- 
|dom; and, notwithstanding the severe persecu- 


tion to which the society was subjected, by which 
thousands were locked up in jails and dungeons, 
and deprived of nearly all their property, besides 
being.subjected to barbarous personal abuse; its 
members continued to increase, and manifested a 
zeal and devotedness which excited the admira- 
tion even of their persecutors. Their sufferings 
seemed only to animate them with fresh ardor, 
and to unite them more closely together in the 
bond of gospel fellowship. Instances occurred 
where all the parents were thrown into prison, 
and the children continued to hold their meet- 
ings, unawed by the threats of the officers, or the 
cruel whippings which some of them suffered. 
As early as the year 1655, some ministers tr?- 
velled on the continent of Europe, and meetings 
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of Friends were soon after se ttl ai in Holland ‘iad 
other places; some travelled into Asia; some 
were carried to Africa; and several were impri- 
soned in the Inquisitions of Rome, Malta, and in 
Hungary. About the same period the first | 
Friends arrived in America, at the port of Bos- | 
ten, and commenced their religious labors among 
the people, many of whom embraced the doctrines 
which they he ard. The spirit of persecution, 
from which Friends had suffered so deeply in 
England, made its appearance in America with 
increased virulence and cruelty, inflicting upon 
the peaceable Quakers various punishments, and | 
finally put four of them to death by the gallows. 

Notwithstanding the opposition they had to en- 
counter, the prine iples of Friends continued to 
spreé ad i in Ame ric a5 many emine nt ministe rs ac- 
tuated by the love of the gospel, and a sense of | 
religious duty, came over and travelled through 
the country ; others removed thither and settled ; 
and in 1682, a large number, under the patron- | 
age of William Penn, came into the province of | 
Pennsylvania, and founded that flourishing co- | 
lony. At that time meetings were settled along 
the Atlantic provinces, from North Carolina as 
far as Boston, in New England ; and, at the pre- 
sent day, the largest body of Friends is to be 
found in the United States. 

When we consider the great numbers who 
joined the society ; that, without any formal ad- 





mission, all those who embraced the principles of 
Friends, and attended their meetings, were con- 
sidered members, as well as their children, and, 
of course, the body in some measure implicated 
in the coanishene y ‘of their conduct; the numer- | 
ous meetings which were settled, and the wide 
extent of country which they embraced, it is ob- 
vious that the organization of the society would | 
have been imperfect, without some system of | 
church government by which the conduct of the 

members might be inspected and restrained. 


(To be continued.) 


DOING ALL TO THE GLORY OF 


“ Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


GOD. 


Let every man ask himself this question, Does | 
the present engagement of my life conform to 
this express injunction, this command by one, 


who gave it forth by Divine inspiration? Ex- 
amine the motive that devotes eve ry energy of 
the mind and will, every talent with which the 
great Creator has "endowed thee, to the promo- 
tion of commercial enterprise, or worldly pros- 
perity by whatever path thy choice has selected, 
and then in the clear light of truth decide, 
whether this all-absorbing doing of thy life can 
be placed on the altar “of that temple which 
is within thee, as that which gives glory to God. 

We may hear one say, Is it not right if I am 
endowed with capacity to acquire we: alth, that I 
should use it? behold the benefits of its distri- 
bution ; I build myself a costly dwelling, but I 





} re fs, 


employ. many in its erection ; I adorn it with 
luxurious furniture, and with the gems of art, 
but I liberally compensate the poor and meri- 
torious mechanic and artist ; I ride in a carriage, 
that but a brief period since a prince would have 
coveted for its splendour, and my entertainments 
are noted for their elegance, but look at the 
numbers who live by the money I expend for 


| these, and at the servants who are fed at my 


table. 

Well, bring thy doings to the test ; for whose 
glory are they ? The idol god of self, or the 
great God of all the living? If thou be not 
sleeping the sleep that leads to the death of the 
soul, the conclusion will be, there is no praise in 
these to Him, whose are the cattle on a thousand 


| hills, and who himself says, ‘“‘ The world is mine 


and the fulness thereof.” 

Another thinks it right to devote himself to 
the accumulation of wealth, that he may prc- 
mote great undertakings for the benefit of the 
community. What are these, and whose is to be 
the glory of them? How m: any would toil to en- 
dow a college, to build an hospital, to establish 
a library, if his name were to. be utterly forgot- 
ten or unknown of men? The race ground for 
riches would not be entered by so many eager 
candidates, if they believed that no share of the 
glory was to be theirs, except that of faithful 
stewards. 

Others there are who flatter themselves that 
they are justified in toiling for worldly treasure, 
if they devote a liberal portion to the adornment 
of outward temples of worship. 

The early Christians may teach us on this sub- 
ject, and whose is the glory of the outward 
house,— 

Augustine * says,—“ Whoever loves the habi- 
tation of God's house, doubtless loves the church ; 
the church which does not consist in walls and 
adorned by art, nor in the splendor of 
marble and gilded tables, but in believing, holy 
men, who love God with all their hearts, and 
their neighbors as themselves.” 

Jerome thus writes to a person who sought 
his advice for the right conduct of a Christian 
life : “ The true temple of Christ is the souls of 
believers ; adorn these—clothe these,—bring 


| them as offerings—in them receive Christ. Of 


what use is it that the walls of the churches are 
resplendent with jewels, while Christ suffers 
hunger in the persons of the poor? Finally, 
let those who exclaim ‘ the temple of the Lord 
listen to the Apostle : ‘ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and the spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you?’ ” 

Gregory of Nyssa writes,—“ Hence I eall on 
you who fear the Lord, to praise him in whatever 
place ye may happen to be. For no one comes 
nearer to God by a mere change of place ; where- 
ever thou art, God will come to thee, ifthe habit 
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ation of thy soul is so prepared that the Lord| CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
can dwell in thee and walk in thee. But if in FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

the inner man thou art full of evil thoughts, thou} Tp again calling the sttention of Auxiliaries to 
maygst be on Golgotha or the Mount of Olives, | the annual Queries to be answered previous to 
yet thou art as far from having received Christ | the general meeting of the Association in the 
into thy soul as those who have not yet made} Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
profession of the Christian faith. If the Spirit | would press upon Friends who have been engag. 
blows where he wills, then believers here become | eq jn the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the 
partakers of the work of grace according to their importance of furnishing full and accurate an. 
faith, not in consequence of a pilgrimage to! swors to all the Queries, and of forwarding their 
Jerusalem.” Reports seasonably to the Depository. 

Though in the great cities of the Grecian Em-| It may be recollected that in making donations 
pire many sought to find a religious pretext for| to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 
the splendor of their dress, and thus fancied they | what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
could combine the claims of vanity and of reli-| sent to each, by the information given in its re- 
gion, yet Asterius of Amasea in Pontus, remark-| port. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report 
ed in a sermon: “ Those among rich men and/| in time, are liable to be left out in the distribution. 
women who wish to be pious, have chosen the] Specific directions should be given in every 
evangelical history itself and given it to the wea-| case, how boxes should be marked and forwarded; 
vers ; I mean our Lord Jesus Christ, with all his| and their receipt should always be prompily 
disciples and every one of his miracles as it is | acknowledged. 
narrated; and when they have done this they} Address John Richardson, No. 50 N. Fourth 
think they are pious, and wear a dress acceptable | street, Philadelphia. 
to God. If they would take my counsel they Tuomas KtmBeEr, 
would part with these clothes, and hold in honor 
the living images of God. Do not have pictures SaMUEL Berrve, JR. 
of Christ on thy garments, but bear his spiritual Committee of Correspondence. 
image in thy soul. Do not have the paralytic} Philadelphia, Second Month, 1854. 
painted on thy walls, but find out the sick who 
are lying on the ground. Do not have always} 7° What number of families or individuals 
before thy eyes the woman who was cured of the}. ) aula » eel ‘th th 
Ni ende iorue tet cine gallel to ealiclon abies (ot © gratuitously furnis ied with the Holy 

y Prvnaetl, . - Scriptures by the Auxiliary during the past 
Gaze not continually on the penitent woman fall- | P y J - P 


CHARLES YARNALL, 


QUERIES. 


aay ? 
ine ¢ ’s feet, feel contriti _| year! ‘ ; 
— Ne but eel contrition on ae 2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
" = oss have been sold by the Auxiliary within the past 
The delusions of rich men and women now year? 


may not be the same as those of the Grecian Em-;" 9, ffow many members, male and female, are 
pire, but do we not behold in many ways the evi-| there belonging to the Auxiliary? ° 
dences, that they fancy they can combine the | ya 

claims of vanity and of religion? If any wish to 
discover how pure is their motive, let them faith- 
fully apply the text, ‘* Whatever ye do, do all} 
to the glory of God.” 


4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 
| 5. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures in good, clear type, and on fair paper; 
if so, how many ? 
dens eneeneues 6. How many members of our Society, capable 
- of reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of 
Constant familiarity, even with such works of | the Holy Scriptures? 

fiction as are not exceptionable in themselves,| 7. How many Bibles and Testaments may pro- 
says the celebrated Hannah More, relaxes the | bably be disposed of by sale within your limits? 
mind which needs hardening; dissolves the heart| 8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
which wants fortifying; irritates the passions | supply those within its limits who are not duly 
which want calming; and, above all, disinclines | furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 
and disqualifies for active virtues and for spiritual] 9. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
exercises. Though all these books may not be] would it be necessary forthe Bible Association 
wicked, yet the habitual indulgence in such read-| to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
ing is a silent mining mischief. Though there | to supply each family? 
is no act, and no moment in which any open as-| 10. What number would be required in order 
sault on the mind is made, yet the constant habit | to furnish each member of our religious Society, 
performs the work of a mental atrophy, it pro-| capable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
duces all the symptoms of decay ; and the danger | and unable to purchase it? 
is not less for being more gradual, and therefore} 11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now 
less suspected. G. lon hand? 
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SLAVERY IN NEBRASKA. 


The Representatives of Ohio, to their Constituents. 
Washington, Thursday, January 19, 1854. 
(Cunciuded from page 334.) 

The statesmen, whose powerful support car- 
ried the Utah and New Mexico acts, never 
dreamed that their provisions would ever be ap- 
plied to Nebraska. Even at the last session of 
Congress, Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, in a speech 
in favor of taking up the former Nebraska bill, 
on the morning of the 4th of March, 1853, said: 
“Tt is evident that the Missouri Compromise 
cannot be repealed. So far as that question is 
concerned, we might as well agree to the admis- 
sion of this Territory now as next year, or five or 
ten years hence.” “These words could not have 
fallen from this watchful guardian of slavery, 
had he supposed that this Te citory was em- 
braced by the pro-slavery provisions of the Com- 
promise acts. This pretension had not then been 
set up. It was a palpable afterthought. 

The Compromise Acts themselves refute this 
pretension. In the third article of the second 
section of the Joint Resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States, it is expressly de- 
clared that “in such State or States as shall be 
formed out of said Te rritory north of said Mis- 
souri Compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except for crime, sh: ill be prohibited;’’* 
and in the act for organizing New Mexico 
and settling the boundary of Texas, a proviso 
was incorporated, on the motion of Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia, which distinctly preserves this pro- 
hibition, and flouts the bare-faced pretension that 
all the territory of the United States, whether 
south or north of the Missouri Compromise line, 
is to be open to sl: avery. It is as follows : 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impair or qualify anything 
contained in the third article of the second see- 
tion of the Joint Resolution for annexing Texas 
to the United States, approved March 1, 1845, 
either as regards the number of States that may 
hereafter be formed out of the State of Texas, or 
otherwise.””+ 

Here is proof beyond controversy, that the 
principle of the Missouri Act, prohibiting slavery 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., far from being abro- 
gated by the Compromise Acts, is expressly af- 
firmed ; and that the proposed repeal of this pro- 
hibition, instead of being an affirmation of the 
Compromise Acts, is a repeal of a very import- 


ant provision of the most important act of the | 


series, 


It is solemnly declared in the very Com- 
promise 


Acts “that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impair or qualify” the pro- 
hibition of sk avery north of 36 deg. £0 min., and 
yet, in the face of this declaration, that sacred 


* Actof March 1, 18145—5, U 
797. 

tCongressional Globe, 1818-50, p. 1552; Act, Sept. 
9, 1850—9, U. S. Statutes at Large, 446. 


. S. Statutes at Large, 








| the country must be greatly retarded. 


| almost destroyed. 





prohibition is said to be overthrown. 


Can pre- 
sumption go further? 


To all who, in any way, 


| lean upon these Compromises, we commend this 


exposition. 

The pretenses, therefore, that the Territory, 
covered by the positive prohibition of 1820, sus- 
tains a similar relation to slavery with that ac- 
quired from Mexico, covered by no prohibition 
except that of disputed constitutional or Mexi- 
van law, and that the Compromises of 1850 re- 
quire the incorporation of the pro-slavery clauses 
of the Utah and New Mexico Bill in the Ne- 
braska Act, are mere inventions, designed to 
cover up from public reprehension meditated bad 
faith. Were he living now, no one would be 
more forward, more eloque nt, or more indignant 
in his denunciation of that bad faith than Henry 
Clay, the foremost champion of both compro- 
mises. 

In 1820, the Slave States said to the Free 
States, “Admit Missouri with slavery, and re- 
frain from positive exclusion south of 36 deg. 
30 min., and we will join you in perpetual pro- 
hibition north of that line.” In 1854, the Slave 
States say to the Free States, “ Missouri is ad- 
mitted; no prohibition of slavery south of 36 
deg. 30 min. has been attempted; we have re- 
ceived the full consideration of our agreement ; 
no more is to be gained by adherence to it on 
our part; we, therefore, propose to cancel the 
compact.” If this be not Punie faith, what is it? 
Not without the deepest dishonor and crime can 
the Free States acquiesce in this demand. 

We confess our total inability properly to de- 
lineate the character or describe the conse- 
quences of this measure. Language fails to ex- 
press the sentiments of indignation and abhor- 
rence which it inspires ; and no vision, less pene- 
trating and comprehensive than that of the All- 
Seeing, can reach its evil issues. 

To some of its more immediate and inevitable 
consequences, however, we must attempt to di- 
rect your attention. 

W hat will be the effect of this measure, should 
it unhappily become a law, upon the proposed 
Pacific Railroad? We have already said that 
two of the principal routes, the Central and the 
Northern, traverse this Territory. If slavery be 
allowed there, the settlement and cultivation of 
Induce- 
ments to the immigration of free laborers will be 
y The enhanced cost of con- 
struction and the diminished expectation of pro- 
fitable returns will present almost insuperable 
obstacles to building the road at all; while, even 
if made, the difficulty and expense of keeping it 
up, in a country from which the energetic and 
intelligent masses will be virtually excluded, will 
greatly impair its usefulness and value. 

From the rich lands of this large territory, 
also, patriotic statesmen have anticipated that a 
free, industrious and enlightened population will 
extract abundant treasures of individual and 
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public wealth. There, it has been anunit 
freedom loving emigrants from Europe and en- 
ergetic and intelligent laborers of our own land 
will find homes of comfort and fields of useful 
enterprise. If this bill shall become a law, all 
such expectation will turn to grievous disappoint- 
ment. The blight of slavery will cover the land. 
The Homestead Law, should C ongress enact one, 
would be worthless there. Freemen, walees 
pressed by a hard and cruel necessity, will not, 
and should not, work beside slaves. Labor can- 
not be respected where any class of laborers is 
held in abject bondage. It is the deplorable 
necessity of slavery, that to make and keep a 
single slave there must be slave law; and where 
slave law exists labor must necessarily be de- 
graded. 

We earnestly request the enlightened con- 
ductors of newspapers printed in the German and 
other foreign languages, to direct the attention 
of their readers to this important matter. 

It is of immense consequence, also, to scruti- 
nize the geographical character of this project. 
We beg you, fellow citizens, to observe that it 
will sever the east from the west of the United 
States by a wide slaveholding belt of the country, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to British 
North America. It is a bold scheme against 
American Liberty, worthy of an accomplished 
architect of ruin. Texas is already sl: ey 
and occupies the Gulf region from the Sabine t 
the Rio Grande and from the Gulf of Mexico ei 
the Red River. North of the Red River, and 
extending between Texas and Arkansas to the 
parallel of 36 deg. 30 min., lies the Indian ter- 
ritory, about equal in extent to the latter State, 
in which sl: avery was not ares d by the Act 
of 1820. From 36 deg. 30 min. to the boundary 
line between our country and the British Pos- 
sessions, stretching from west to east through 
more than eleven degree 3 of longitude, and from 
south to north through more than twelve degrees 
of latitude, extends the great territory, the fate 
of which is now to be determined by the Ame- 
rican Congress. ‘Thus you see, fellow citizens, 
that the first ope ration of the proposed permis- 
sion of slavery in Nebraska will be to stay the 
progress of the free States we stward, and to cut 
off the free States of the Pacific from the free 
States of the Atlantic. It is hoped, doubtless, 
by compelling the whole commerce and the whole 
travel between the East and the West to pass for 
hundreds of miles through a slaveholding region, 
in the heart of the continent, and by the influence 
of a Federal Government, controlled by the slave 
power, to extinguish Freedom and establish 
Slavery in the States and Territories of the Pa- 
cific, and thus permanently subjugate the whole | 
country to the yoke of a slaveholding despotism. | 


Shall a plot against humanity and democ racy, 80 | 


monstrous and so dangerous to the interests 


Liberty throughout the world, be permitted to 
succeed ? 
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We appeal to the people. 
the dearest interests of Freedom and the Union 
are in imminent peril. Servile demagogues may 
tell you that the Union can be maintained only 
by submitting to the demands of Slavery. We 
tell you that the safety of the Union can ‘only be 
insured by the full recognition of the just claims 
of Freedom and man. The Union was formed to 
establish justice, and secure the blessings of 
liberty. When it fails to accomplish these ends 
it will be worthless, and when it becomes worth- 
less it cannot long endure. 

We entreat you to be mindful of that funda- 
mental maxim of Democracy, Equal rights and 
Justice for all men. Do not submit to become 
agents in extending legalized oppression and 
sytematized injustice over a vast territory yet 
exempt from these terrible evils. 

We implore Christians and Christian ministers 
tointerpose. Their divine religion requires them 
to behold in every man a brother, and to labor 
for the advancement and regeneration of the hu- 
man race, 

Whatever apologies may be offered for the tole- 
ration of Slavery in the States, none can be 
urged for its extension into Territories where it 
does not exist, and where that extension involves 
the repeal of ancient law, and the violation of 
solemn compact. Let all protest earnestly and 
emphatically, by correspondence, through the 
press, by memorials, by resolutions of public 
meetings and legislative bodies, and in whatever 
other mode may seem expedient against this 
enormous crime. 

For ourselves, we shall resist it by speech and 
vote, and with all the abilities which God has 
{given us. Even if overcome in the impending 
| struggle we shall not submit. We shall go home 


ee 


to our constituents, erect anew the standard of 


Freedom, and call on the people to come to the 
rescue of the country from the domination of 
Slav ery. We will not de spair ; for the cause of 
Human Freedom is the cause of God. 


[Signed by the Senators and a majority of the Re- 
presentatives trom Ohio.] 


A FEW JOTTINGS ABOUT MAPS. 


There are many interesting features present- 
ed by maps, and many various circumstances at- 
tending their production. Of course, every one 
knows that as the earth is globular and a map 
flat, there must necessarily be some kind of dis- 
| tortion in spreading out the various districts and 
| 
| 
| 


countries ; but so long as the portion of country 
re presented on a map is small, or the scale large, 
the distortion is-of no importance. When, how- 
| ever, a large portion of the earth’s surface is re- 
| presented on one sheet, the mappist is puzzled 
to know how to render the distortion least incon- 
venient. He adopts different projections, as they 


of | are called, according to the purpose for which 


the map is intended ; as the musician adopts one 
among many systems of tuning or temperament, 


We warn you that | 
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to hoon a musical diffic ulty whic h can never be to » thie ohn TS. He had no Ordnance Maps to 
wholly removed from keyed instruments. The | aid him in those days; he took a six-sheet map, 


slobular, the orthographic, the stereographic, the | cut out the counties by scissors or penknife, and 
snomonic, and Mercator projections, are so many | weighed the portions in a delicate balance. It 
ways of treating a difficulty which cannot be got | is obvious that the correctness of such a me thod 
rid of. None but a student of ge ometry can | must depend conjointly on many circumstances 
rightly understand these terms ; and no ordins ary|—such as the accuracy of the map, the 
readers of ordinary maps need trouble themselves | equ: able thickness of the paper, the correctness 
about them, for the maps of countries are gene- | of the cutting, and the equity of the balance. 
rally so managed as to render the distortion as | Dr. Long, some years afterwards, extended the 
little as may be. | same me ‘thod to an inquiry concerning the rela- 
Where a map is pasted on a spherical surface | tive quantities of land and water all over the 
to form a terrestrial globe, the distortion disap- | globe. He took the engraved pieces of paper, 
pears altogether, for the mimic world is shaped | forming the gores or stripes of a sixteen-inch 
nearly like the real one. But, then, it requires | globe, and cut out the land portions from the 
that the paper itself shall be peculiarly shaped ; | water portions; he weighed them against each 
for if a large sheet of paper were pasted on a/| other, and found that he had 124 grains of land 
globe, it would wrinkle round the edges. It re- to 849 grains of water. He thus felt embolden- 
quires that the map should be in several pieces, led so say, that the water on the earth’s surface 
shaped something like the profile of a double- | is a little less than three times the area of the 
convex lens: there are generally twelve of these, | dry land. 
to embrace 30 degrees of longitude each ; but But it was left for Professor Rigaud, of Cam- 
the number is sometimes twenty-four, of 15 de- | bridge, to pursue this inquiry with all the nicety 
grees. Or there may be two circular pieces, to | of modern science. He has described in full his 
comprise the regions within the two polar circles ; | mode of proceeding in the Cambridge Philo- 
and then the remaining pieces or gores would— | sophical Transactions. He procured the en- 
to use a homely comparison—h: ive somewhat the | graved and printed sheets for one of Addison’s 
form of a rolling-pin. Fourteen such pieces, | thirty-six-inch globes, on paper selected with 
consisting of twelve gores and two circles, would | especial reference to its equability of thickness 
exactly cover a globe without wrinkles, provided | and quality. The paper was divided into twenty- 
they have the due shape and size ; and it is the | four gores, like those of a balloon, each repre- 
clobe-maker’s -business to see that this due ad- senting 180 degrees of latitude, and 15 degrees 
justment is obtained. It matters not whether | of longitude. A little calculation shews that 
few or all of the pieces are engraved upon one | such a globe has a surface of 40714 square inches. 
plate, and printed upon one piece of paper ; they | Professor Rigaud was not satisfied ‘with ascertain- 
must be cut out accurately at the catline 's, in | ing the ratio between the land and water in each 
order that, by being plac ed edge to edge on the }gore, because future discoveries in geography 
globe, they may complete ly cover it without lap- | might vitiate the correctness of the whole gore ; 
ping or wrinkling. The superior value of a globe | but if each gore were cut into several pieces, 
over a map depe nds in part on this exact adap- | any one of these might be corrected at any 
tation of the map surface to the globular surface, | future time without disturbing the rest. He, 
thereby obviating the distortion already men- | ace rdingly, cut each gore at the equator, at 
tioned. ithe two tropics, and at the two polar circles ; 
An interesting inquiry arises, bearin g relation j and he thus obtained six portions or zones of 
to world-maps. In a correct ma P. of the earth, | each gore—namely, arctic, north temperate, 
as represented on a globe, what is the relation | north tropical, south tropical, south temperate, 
“a the quantities of land and of water ? It | and antarctic. The whole surface of the globe 
is not at all generally known how curious are the | was thus cut up into 144 pieces, all bounded by 
aedhede by which this relation has been ascer- | definite geometrical or geographical lines, sus- 
tained. In round numbers, the ratio is known | ceptible of exact description. The professor 
to be about three to one—that is, three times as | then gave himself the labor of ascertaining the 
much water as land on the earth’s surface. But | land and water ratio in each of these numerous 
scientific men are not satisfied with round num- | pieces ; each piece was first weighed singly, then 
bers, if there is any chance of obtaining others | it was cut up into land and water, and each of 
more nearly exact ; and we need not feel sur-| these was weighed twice over in a very delicate 
prised that the earth’s surface has been made | balance. Not only were oceans and seas cut at 
the subject of careful inquiry, in respect to the | their boundaries, but estuaries, bays, and inden- 
quantities and ratio above adverted to. tations of coast. Weights were ascertained down 
So far as we are aware, Dr. Halley was the |to one-tenth of a grain. Another advantage 
first to experiment upon the paper of maps, as a accruing from the cutting of the map into so 
means of bringing out results of an analogous | many pieces was this—that if any slight ine- 
character. He wished to find how much land | qualities existed in the paper, they would probably 
Was contained in each English county relatively compensate each other in different parts of the 


| 
| 
| 
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map. The printing-ink upon each piece of paper 
was obviously too small in weight to affect the 
result. The experiment was made with one of 
Cary’s twenty-one-inch globes, as well as Ad- 
dison’s thirty-six-inch ; and each corroborated 
the result obtained from the other. 

The tabulation given by Professor Rigaud is 
very elaborate and remarkable. As he succeed- 
ed in obtaining 144 ratios between land and water, 
he could group these together in any way he 
pleased. He might shew the ratio for the north- 
ern hemisphere as distinguished from the south- 
ern, the ratio for the tropics as distinguished 


from the polar regions, the ratio for one gore of 


longitude as distinguished from another, the 
ratio for one zone of latitude as distinguished 
from another. As the number of grains would 
of course differ according to the size of the globe, 
he thought it best to reduce the whole sur- 
face into 1000 equal parts, and to express the 
various ratios in thousands. The minutest point 
of accuracy which he obtained was this :—Land, 
265-9233 ; water, 734:0762: total, 999-9995. 
We may, therefore, say, that the land to the wa- 
ter is in the ratio of about 266 to 734. This 
corresponds so very nearly with the ratio obtain- 
ed by Dr. Long —124 to 349—as to give us con- 
fidence in both results. 
continents and their adjacent islands, the dry | 
land is in the following relative quantities :— 
Europe, 163; Asia, 89; Africa, 593; North 
America, 50}; 
tralia, 153—making - the total of 266. The 
northern hemisphere has 197 of land to 303 of | 
water ; the southern has 69 of land to 431 of 
water. This last result is a remarkable one, 
shewing that in 
there is more than six times as much water sur- 
face as land surface. 
zone, between the southern tropic and the ant- 
arctic circle, the water is more than ten times 
as much as the land; whereas in the north tem- 
perate zone the two are nearly equal.— Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 


FRIEND 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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SECOND MONTH 11, 1854. 

The notice inserted in this number, relative 
to the German settlement in 
increasing attention to the 
means of free labor, 


Texas, and their 
culture of cotton by 
is interesting as an addi- 
tional evidence, that the way is gradually though 
slowly opening for furnishing a supply of that 
valuable article, untouched by servile hands. Its 
cultivation in Algeria and on the western coast of 
Africa, together with the productions of the Ger- 
mans in Texas, though now apparently nothing 
more than insignificant rivulets, may be hoped to 
widen with the progress of time, and joining with 
other similar streamlets, eventually constitute a 


South America, 35 ; and Aus- | 


the southern half of the earth | 


In the south temperate | 


In respect to the great 


| 


| fication of the 


| Frie nds on the 3lst of 12th month. 


current of suflicient force to sweep away no un" 
important portion of the foundation on which the 
system of slavery in the United States reposes. 
When the annexation of Texas to the Federal 
Union was in contemplation, a conspicuous adyo- 
cate of the measure, pronounced it necessary as 
a means of sustaining the slavery of the United 
States. ‘For,’ said he, “‘if not annexed to the 
United States, slavery will be abolished in Texas, 
through the influence of the British government; 
and if abolished there, it must expire in the United 
States.” Texas was annexed to the Union, with 
the means and the prospect of furnishing a con- 
siderable accession of influence to the slavehold- 
ing powers. If there should now arise, through 
the instrumentality of the German immigrants, a 
force and influence directly opposed to the system 
of slavery, we may justly regard it as an exempli- 
facility with which the evil devices 
however cunningly contrived, 
ruled and rendered conducive to ends of which 


of man, are over- 


the projectors never dreamed. 


Marriep,—At Piney Woods Meeting House, 
Perquimans county, N. C., on the 12th of last 
mouth, Dr. Wittram Nicnouson to Saran A. 
Newsy. 





At the same place on the 19th ult., Rurus 
Wuite to Lypta Witson. All being members 
of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting. 


—_—— 


Diev,—Of disease of the liver, 
near Shrewsbury, New Jersey, First month 2st, 
1854, JosepH Parker, aged nearly 64 years. He 
was a valuable member of Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting,—meek and unassuming, but firm in his 
adherence to the Christian doctrines and testimo- 
nies of the Society of which he 
and exemplary member. 


at his residence 


was an upright 


—. It will be deeply affecting to many friends 
to learn that our beloved friend WiLLiaM ForsTER 
departed this life, on the morning of the 27th ol 
last month, after an illness of about four weeks. 

He and his companions had completed their 
mission to most of the Southern States, and after 
being with the Governor of South Carolina, they 
went to Nashville, Tennessee, and presented to 
the Governor of that State the Address with which 
they were entrusted. They then bent their course 
to East Tennessee, and reached the settlement oi 
On the follow- 
ing day, first of the week, they were at Hickory 
Valley Meeting, and on 2d day at Friendsville, 
usually called Ne wherry Meeting, in both which 
William Forster was “ strengthened in much ten- 


derness and faithfulness to preach the gospel and 








to bear testimony to the 
Christ. 

On 3d day afternoon they proceeded toward the 
settlement of Friends at Lost Creek, and lodged 
at a house about 8 miles on their way, on the 
banks of the Holstein river, and 12 miles from 
Knoxville. They were received with much hos- 
pitality, and kindly cared for during their pro- 


unsearchable riches of 
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> un" tracted stay under this roof. Here William Forster; low men in bondage, as now practised in many 
h the complained of pain in his left side; but on 4th parts of the United States, is totally irreconcile- 


s. = day morning they set out for Knoxville. They | able with the just and benign principles of the 
had not proceeded far before the pain increased = 


Jeral to such severity that they were obliged to return, ee religion. Tt Sequanes ae argument ’ 

\dvo- and he was soon confined to bed. Though kindly | 8° that where the injunction of our blessec 

ry as and unremittingly waited upon, and nursed, and | Redeemer, “ All things whatsoever ye would 

nited under medical treatment, the pain was subdued that men should do to you, do ye also even so 
and the original disease seemed removed, yet, a} unto them,” is duly regarded, there Slavery must 

» the state of prostration ensued, which no subsequent | geage, 

exas, fe ean F means seemed to raise him out of. His 


To us it appears clear, that a system which 


ont: ind was preserved in much quietude and calm- ‘ ae. Oo - orate 
lent ; mind was | | : : had its origin in violence, and is alone maintained 


ness, and he evinced great Christian patience. 








— After several partial amendments and relapses, on by arbitrary power ; which subjects men and 
with 4th day night, the 25th ult., a state of unconscious- | Women to the irresponsible control and disposal 
con- ness was apparent, which continued through 5th | of persons with like passions as themselves ; 
1old- day the 26th, accompanied with difficulty of} must inevitably tend to the injury both of the 
ugh breathing and a general sinking of the powers of | master and the slave ; be inimical to the social 
ry nature. lt was evident that his end was approach- and political welfare of our beloved country, snd 
ing, and about 4 o’clock on 6th day morning he a } Na € thes hich -atendaed 
stem quietly expired. His removal will be deeply felt | Prevent the maintenance of that high stan 
npli- among a large circle of relatives and friends by of moral and religious obligation, which the gos- 
rices whom he was greatly beloved and honored, as pel enjcins. ; 
iain. well 8 in the church ; but the consoling belief We are also fully persuaded, that hereditary 
seh. Pp mas thst thir os phi everiating ain and and involuntary serie x wholly repugnant 
Saviour whom he had iene loved oot in whee ie 7 one ar principles — wales ee 
entny 6s ead tenes ond Ganaeie tebened. 7 people of these United States assumed their sta- 
g an : : 
His body was interred in Friends’ burial ground | 40n among the nations of the earth. The decla- 
use, at Newberry, or Friendsville, Tennessee, on First | ration that “all men are created equal, and en- 
last day the 29th ult., which was a solemn season. | dowed by their Creator with an unalienable right 
t A. to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION.—A Friend and his | #@4 that governments were instituted to secure 
TFUS wile are wanted to reside at Tunessassah, to be those rights, must, if carried out i practice, an- 
bers engaged in managing the Farm belonging to the | nihilate Slavery, wherever it exists. 


It was for the support of the declaration in 
which this doctrine is conspicuously set forth, 
oo Also, a well qualified Friend to teach the| that the Congress of 1776 pledged themselves 


es School. Application may be made to to each other; and the people of the United 
re Josep Exvxinton, 377 South 2nd St., 


Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
the domestic concerns of the family. 











He Tuomas Evane. 140 Arch Street States, in the Constitution from which Congress 
thiy Philad’a.. 2nd mo. i 1th, 1854. derives its authority, declare that, among the ob- 
| his jects they had in view in framing the Govern- 
ee 7 __ | ment, were “to establish justice,’ to “ promote 
ight The Committee having charge of Friends’ | the general welfare,” and “to secure the bless- 
Boarding School, near Richmond, Indiana, are}; 30° ¢}; a 

nds desirous of employing a Friend to labor on and | a of liberty. ‘ Sea 
5 have charge of the farm attached to the school; bas a a the — ee _ ee 
h of one without a family would be preferred. Such tion itse f, do we find an intimation of any power 
; an one, coming well recommended, would find | °F authority being conferred upon Congress to 
-_ immediate employment. promote the system, or to extend the arca of sla- 
fter Application may be made to Davin Hunt, Su- very. On the contrary, it was well understood 
hey perintendent of Friends Boarding School, near| at the time the Constitution was adopted, and 
| to Richmond, Indiana. for many years thereafter, that Slavery was ex- 
lich ‘ vi / pected to run its course and expire in the States 
ee Memorial of the Religious Society of Friends,| where it then existed, without spreading its 
co = Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, &c.,| lighting influences over any others. The his- 
ete against the introduction of Slavery into tory of the times confirms this statement, and we 
lle, Nebraska. have a striking illustration of its truth in the 
tok To the Senate and House of Representatives of | Ordinance of 1787 ; enacted by the Congress of 
en- the United States of America, in Congress | the Confederation, and ratified by the first Con- 
and assembled. gress under the present Union. By this law, 
+ Ol The Memorial of the Representatives of the | hereditary slavery is forever excluded from the 
és naligions Society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, Territory on the north west of the Ohio, the only 
red New Jersey, Delaware and parts adjacent, re-| one then held by the United States. The wis- 
the spectfully showeth :— dom of this measure has been conclusively de- 
om That the religious Society of Friends has long | monstrated, by the unparalleled prosperity and 
0s- held and openly professed to the world, an un-| growth in population and wealth, of the States 
rO- wavering conviction that the holding of our fel-' which have been formed out of that region. 
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In the gradual diffusion of light and know- 
ledge, the manifold evils of Slavery have com- 
manded the attention of the professors of the 
Christian religion, and so far been condemned, 
that ncarly all those governments of the civilized 
world, which at one time sanctioned the iniqui- 
tous system, have passed laws prohibiting it 
within their jurisdiction ; and the few which still | 
tolerate its existence, with the exception of our | 
own, are now entertaining or maturing plans for | 
its gradual or more speedy extinction. 

Impressed with these considerations. we have 
seen with feelings of deep concern and sorrow, 
that a Bill is now before Congress for the estab- | 
lishment of two Territorial governments, in that 
section of country called Nebraska, legalizing the 
existence of slavery there, and providing that 
when any portion of it shall hereafter be admit- 
ted into the Union as a State or States, it shall 
be received with or without slavery, as the peo- 
ple applying for admission may elect. 

We feel a lively interest in the fair fame and 
well-being of our beloved country, and in the 
Christian character and stability of its govern- 
ment, which claims to be pre-eminent in recog: 
nizing the rights of man, and securing the en- 
joyment of those rights to all; and we feel our- 
selves called upon, by an imperative sense of 
duty, as Christians and as citizens, respectfully 
but earnestly to remonstrate against the passage 
of the bill in question, with the provisions allu- 
ded to; or to any other Legislative enactment by | 
which Slavery, now so generally recognized as a 
erying evil, and one of the darkest blots upon 
professing Christendom, may be introduced into 
any part of the United States from which it is| 
now legally excluded. 

Instead of opening new Territory to the paraly- 
sing and deeply injurious influences of this sys- 
tem, and thus multiplying the wrongs and cruel- | 
ties which it inflicts upon its unoffending victims, | 
our fellow beings, entitled equally with ourselves 
to the enjoyment of life, liberty, and social and | 
domestic comforts, and who are alike the objects | 
of that salvation, purchased for all by a Saviour’s 
blood ; we believe the Divine call to the rulers of | 
the nation, is to loose the bands of wickedness, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the op- 
pressed go free, that so the blessing of him that 
is ready to perish and hath none to help him, 
may come upon them. 

Besides the evils resulting from Slavery which 
of themselves form an unanswerable objection to | 
the proposed legislation, we conceive that the 
permission to introduce Slavery into any part of 
the Territory in question, would be in direct vio- 
lation of the Missouri Compromise act, passed by 
Congress in 1820, which declares, ‘‘ That in all 
that Territory ceded by France to the United 
States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies 
North of 36° 30’. North latitude, not included 
in the State contemplated by this Act, SLAVERY 
AND INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE, otherwise than 
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as the punishment of crimes, SHALL BE AND Is 
HEREBY FOREVER PROHIBITED.” 

In this Act, the faith of the government was 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged to leave this 
condition of the Compromise forever undisturbed, 
The fact is indisputable, that such was the gene- 
ral understanding of the law at the time of its 
enactment, and that but for this conviction and 
assurance, Missouri could not have been admit- 
ted as a Slave State. 

But the Bill now before Congress contemplates 
the abrogation of this contract, and the virtual 
repeal of the Eighth Section of the law; thus 
throwing open that vast tract of country to Sla- 
very and involuntary servitude, which were by 
its provisions forever excluded therefrom. 

If the Supreme Legislative Council of the Na- 
tion can thus violate the pledge and annul a 
compact which it has deliberately formed, what 
confidence can be reposed in the probity of the 
government, or what security is there for the 
rights and liberties of the people. Itis giving 
the sanction of its high example to practices, 


| which, if carried into the concerns of private life, 


must be destructive to the integrity and truthful- 
ness of the community. We sincerely hope for 
the reputation of our common country and of its 
government, that this obvious dereliction from 
fidelity to contracts may be rejected. 

The Sovereign Ruler of the universe, who 
holds in his hand the destiny of nations, has de- 
clared by his inspired servant, that ‘“ he who 
ruleth over men, must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God.” He can control the kingdoms of men, 
and set up or pull them down, as he sees will 
most conduce to the spread of universal right- 
eousness. None are so great or so powerful that 
He cannot punish them; none so weak and low 
as to be beneath his notice and protection. Many 
are the instances on record, where he has been 
pleased to bless and prosper a government ad- 
ministered in his fear for the general good of the 
people ; and though he is long-forbearing and 
slow to anger, yet there also many proofs that 
national sins have incurred his just displeasure, 
and drawn down upon their authors national 
calamities. 

We fervently desire that it may please Him to 
influence those, to whom the Legislative authority 
is entrusted, with the wisdom which cometh from 
above, which “is pure, peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and of good 
fruits,” that thus they may conduct the concerns 
committed to them, so as to secure to ourselves 
and our posterity the blessing of Heaven, and to 
render this great and growing Republic, a model 
of wise and virtuous government, and a praise 
and glory in the earth. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing of the Kepresentatives aforesaid, held in Phi- 
ladelphia, the 8d day of the Second month, 1854. 


WittraM Evans, Clerk. 







































































































































THE GERMANS IN TEXAS. } 


The German population of Western Texas, 
in some respects, is placed under particular cir- | 
cumstances, and, therefore, has some particular | 
points of interest. To treat the subject in a 
satisfactory manner, it would be necessary to 
speak of German notions and German feelings, 
German life and German tendencies in the Uni- 
ted States in general, atopic which, though it 
might afford occasion to say some useful things, 
is too extensive for me at present. 

But one striking fact of the highest interest | 
results even from a superficial observation of 
things here—the immense assimilating power of 
American life, and at the same time, the great 
affinity and attraction existing in the German 
mind to whatever is essential in that life. The 
great majority of German immigrants to Texas 
arrive here directly from Germany. They have 
never experienced the influence of those more 
powerful conditions which exist in the more ad- 
vanced parts of the Union, and they settle here 
among a comparatively small number of native 
Americans. Nevertheless they are soon Ameri- 
canized, at least in the political sense of the word. 
It is true, on the other hand, that the influence 
of German manners and notions is more felt here 
than in any other part of the States where I have 
been. I do not think, however, that this influ- 
ence extends beyond the right limit, and I have 
observed that the Germans here are wise enough 
to place themselves, by their own free impulse, 
under certain restrictions in that respect. The 
cause of the fact, however, appears to be less in 
the relative number than in the circumstance 
that the German element has existed here from 
the beginning of the present population, and has 
been composed, from that time, of a greater pro- 
portion of well-educated men than in most of the 
other States. German settlers here; indeed, are 
among the conquerers of the country, and among 
the principal poineers on these confines of civili- 
zation. German settlers have made their own 
treaties with the Indians here, and their habita- 
tions are even now advancing at the head of 
that moving population which slowly ascends the 
rivers of this country up to their head-waters be- 
tween the rocks of the north-western table-land. 
And you may see here the German baron, the 
officer in the king’s army, the professor of the 
higher sciences, the professional gentleman of the 
best acquirements, going behind his plow, or 
riding on horseback behind a drove of cattle, all 
more or less prospering and well contented with 
the independence of their situation. There is a 
particular circumstance to be brought in account. 
The particular nature of Texan life has attracted 
the more daring characters of the German im- 
migration, and among the population of Germany | 
such characters pertain to the better educated | 
classes. In countries with aristocratic institutions | 
like those of Europe, courage and a hazardous 
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spirit, are more to be found among the higher and 
middle, than among the lower classes. 

In general, the German here is not that awk- 
ward and cautious peasant whom you see in the 
streets of New York after the arrival of an immi- 
grant vessel. He isamong the best marksmen of 
the country; he is a bear hunter for amusement, 
and an Indian fighter in case of necessity ; and 
many a German who not only speaks his English, 
his French and Spanish tolerably well, in addi- 
tion to his native tongue, but knows his Latin, 


|his Greek, and, may be, his Hebrew too, has 


been among the most daring rangers of this fron- 
tier. We have engaged such a man as one of the 
drivers of our mule teams, an occupation which 
he chooses from his predilection for a roving life, 
for which there is no other opportunity just now 
in these peaceable times. I have been really 
convinced that in all the qualities necessary for a 
frontier life, the German is able fully to equal 
the native American. 

Under such circumstances, it is natural that 
the German population of Western Texas should 
have a more independent feeling than that of 
many others parts of the Union. They understand 
very well that it is not their interest to live in 
places exclusively German, like New Braunfels, 
where they are not influenced by the stimulus of 
American enterprise, and where they are in dan- 
ger of falling back into the small-scale-notions of 
their former European life, or will never succeed 
in getting out of them. 

Reciprocally the native Americans here seem 
to recognise the good qualities of their German 
fellow-citizens; and whatever I could observe 
here proves the best understanding between the 
two races [ know of in any part of the United 
States. 

Germans here generally abstain from owning 
slaves. The idea is naturally repugnant to them. 
They do not appear, however, to make profession 
of abolitionism, because, perhaps, they are con- 
scious that the practical side of the question is 
connected with difficulties which they must con- 
fess not to know how to remove. In connection 
with this subject, however, it should be mentiun- 
ed that the inhabitants of New Braunfels have 
begun to raise cotton by their own personal labor. 
The trial, as may be expected, has first been 
made on a very small scale. After the first suc- 
cess in respect to climate and soil, which has 
been perfect, they have formed an association for 
that branch of agriculture, and this year they 
have produced 800 bales. The German settlers 
of other places have done the same with the 
most satisfactory results. On the Upper Guada- 
lupe, on the road from here to Fredericksburg, a 
small colony of German families exists where 
you may find some libraries of select literature 
and other resources of a refined life. The ex- 
periment of raising cotton by the personal labor 
of the settlers has proved equally successful there. 
If this movement continues, you will soon see in 
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this country quite a number of small German 
farming communities raising Southern staple pro- 
duce by association. 

In respect to the climate the German popula- 


tion does perfectly well. Even in this dreadful 
year, when Galveston, Indianola and Lavacea, 
have been the European emigrant’s grave, the 
climate of the interior has been entirely healthy, 
and the German who arrives at the coast in the 
winter has nothing to fear. The children of the 
German families prosper here in a wonderful 
manner, and their rosy cheeks remind me of what 
I was wont to seein Germany.—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE SHELTER. 


The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Associa- | 


tion for the Care of Colored Orphans, Phi- 

ladelphia. Adopted First month 6th, 1854. 

Although the past year has not been distin- 
guished by any event of unusual interest in con- 


nection with this Institution, yet in the prosecu- | 


tion of our humble duties, scenes have been 
witnessed of a description to awaken afresh our 
feelings of thankfulness, that we have such a 
place of refuge for so many of the children of 
want. 

But while grateful, that like a peaceful fold it 
is thus sheltering these helpless innocents from 
the pitiless storms to which they had been ex- 
posed, we desire not to forget that the spirit of 
evil can insinuate his snares even here, and that 
we may so feel our responsibility as guardians 
of this little flock, as to watch over them, in 


humble dependence on the Great Shepherd, “as | 


those that must give an account.”’ 

The domestic concerns of the family have 
been conducted with their usual good order and 
economy, under the direction of our valuable 
Matron. There are in the school fifty-seven 
children under ten years of age, thirteen of whom 
read with ease, ten write in their books, while 
many of them practice on the slate, as a prepa- 
ratory exercise; and the first class are making 
pretty fair progress in Geography, Arithmetic, 
and Definitions; sewing work is carefully at- 
tended to, but the girls are so young, that but 
little has been accomplished in this useful branch. 
It is very satisfactory to observe that the teach- 
ers continue to fulfil their arduous duties with 
so much patient care and faithfulness. There 
are now in the nursery a healthful, happy group 
of thirteen little ones, under three years of age. 

We have heard objections made, to what ap- 
pears to some an excessive care, with regard to 
the character of the persons to whom we bind 
our children—it being our practice to require 
references and make inquiry without distinction 
of persons—the longer those are in office to whom 
this unpleasant duty is entrusted, the more they 
feel their responsibility ; instances sometimes oc- 
curring of a nature to stimulate their vigilance 
in this respect—and our colored friends repose 














more confidence in us, when they find we are 
thus carefully interested for the welfare of their 
offspring. 

We would here express our sense of obligation 
to Jacob Snyder, who in his office of Alderman, 
ever serves us with the greatest kindness and 
promptitude, and in presenting to us his binding 
fees, is one of our liberal donors. 

Whilst we acknowledge the general attention 
of our kind physician, Dr. Caspar Wistar, and 
especially his care in vaccinating a number of 
the children who required it, we desire to num- 
ber among our many blessings, the almost unin- 
terrupted health of our little inmates; some 
cases of whooping cough, and one death 
scrofulous consumption, of an interesting 
girl, being the only exceptions. 

We think we shall hardly be charged with 
want of economy, when the list of expenditures 


from 
little 


'in the Treasurer's statement is examined ; yet 


our funds proving inadequate to the expenses 
incurred, a kind friend to the institution volun- 
tarily solicited contributions, and obtained an 
amount sufficient to relieve us from immediate 
pressure: for which, and also for various other 
donations in money, provisions, &c., our grateful 
acknowledgements are due. 

Though we cannot at times but desire that 
we had at our command an income sufficient to 
meet the demands of the family, and thereby be 
released from the necessity of calling so fre- 
quently upon our friends to supply our deficien- 
cies, yet we still hope this home of the orphan 
may continue to be cherished, and its prosperity 
not be suffered to languish; trusting in Him 
who hath hitherto helped us by seasonable aid 
in times of discouragement, affording evidence 
that his blessing has not been withheld from our 
work. 

When the last report was adopted there were 
in the House, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
Woops. 

Seventh month 11th, 1784.—I believe happi- 
ness is much more equally distributed amongst 
mankind, in their various ranks, than at the first 
glance we might be able to perceive. The trials 
of some are so obvious, that we cannot help com- 
miserating their condition. We think of their 
state, and derive comfort for ourselves, from the 
consciousness of being possessed of more tempo- 
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ral blessings. Yet could we look into the hearts 
of those whom we sometimes are almost ready to 
envy, we should probably find them little cor- 
respondent with their outside appearance ; and 
they would prove subjects for pity, equally with 
those whose condition we deplore. Some things 
very painful and disagreeable, seem to be an- 
nexed to the condition of human nature; and I 
believe we shall, in general, find it easier to 
bring our minds to contentment with outward 
things, ‘than to bring those outward things to a 
conformity with our inclinations. The first lies 
in a great measure within our own power; the 
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things ” in this life. Others may perhaps be in- 
clined to believe, that the greater the suffering, 
the greater the reward. Both are certainly in 
an error, though it may proceed from a religious 
motive; for it is not voluntary saffering or hu- 
miliation that will gain us any reward, but that 
cheerful acquiescence with the Divine will, and 
patient resignation to whatever he may allot us 
in various stations, that will render us acceptable 
in his sight. 

Tenth month 14th.—Those whose minds are 


| thoroughly purified, will look only with a com- 


passionate eye on the failings of others, desirous 


latter is dependent on others, and on a great | of doing them good from the prevalence of uni- 


many contingent and unforseen events. 

I have heard it remarked, that the mistress of 
a family should resemble the principal wheel in 
a watch; which puts all the rest in motion, 
while it seems scarcely to move itself. I have 
generally observed that much bustle only creates 
confusion. A great deal may be done by regu- 
larity and method, while those who want it, 
scarcely know how to get through with only a 
small portion of business. 

Fourth month\\ 7 th, 1786.—“We must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
(iod.”’* Whether this prediction was designed 
chiefly for the immediate followers of.our Sa- 
viour, or to be taken more comprehensively, as 
for the generality of those who were to enter 
into a state of blessedness ; yet, observation will 
lead us to conclude, that many have so run their 
race, as to obtain an immortal crown, without 
experiencing any uncommon portion of suffering, 
which the text, taken literally, in an exteusive 
sense, seems to imply. ‘ Man is born unto 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward.”t The most 
prosperous situation is surrounded with trials of 
various kinds ; but if good and evil happen alike 
to all, and if the sun shines, and the rain des- 
cends on the just as well as the unjust, there 
seems no inference to be drawn that the right- 
eous are particularly tribulated respecting the 
outward, (excepting in some particular states 
of persecution, where the above text appears to 
me most applicable,) and with regard to the in- 
ward, we are certainly taught to believe, that 
though they may have many trials of faith and 
patience, yet they at times feel that consolation 





versal love ; and in that disposition, pointing out 
the path that may lead them to eternal peace. 
But how hard is it to arrive at that state, in which 
we feel a cheerful aequieseence with all the or- 
derings and dispensations of Providence towards 
us ; and, when we think hard things are required 
of us, how necessary is it for us to keep a strict 
watch over ourselves, lest, any jealousy should 
arise at the liberty of others! For in this mor- 
tified state, there is some danger of seeking con- 
solation in the idea that we are better than they. 

Here, too, we may be led to attempt dictating 
to others, instead of waiting for the openings of 
that pure spirit of light and love, which seeks to 
save and restore that which is lost, rather than 
cast out and destroy. Many are the dangers and 
temptations which we are liable to fall into, in 
our progress towards a spiritual life ; this makes 
it necessary for us to keep a diligent watch over 
ourselves, strictly examining the motives that 
influence our actions, and desirous that all our 
ways may be ordered of the Lord. The more 
we become redeemed from the love of the world, 
and the various inordinate lusts thereof, the more 
we shall feel true peace and tranquillity of mind ; 
and the love of God increasing according to our 
progress heavenward, temporal things will pro- 
portionably sink in our estimation ; we shall ex- 
perience that hard things are indeed become 
easy, and that our delight is to walk in his com- 
mandments. Instead of longing for the Baby- 
lonish garment, or the wedge of gold, we shall 
rather comfort ourselves that we have been drawn 
from such things; and though the giving them 
up might be a great cross to our natural inclina- 


which is an unfailing support, and can make | tions, yet, feeling the superior happiness of a 


them rejoice even in tribulation. 


The disposi- religious life to all the gratifications that this 


tion to magnify our sufferings, I have often | world can bestow, we shall be induced ardently 
thought increased by the prediction, that “ We | to wish that every obstruction may be removed 
must through much tribulation enter the king- | that tends to separate “ between us and our God ;” 


dom,” 


Some, perhaps, may fear that it is not |and that through the future course of our lives, 


sufficiently fulfilled in their own case, and there- | we may be enabled to walk in all the law of the 
fore, instead of submitting with cheerfulness and | Lord blameless. 


resignation to the evils which fall to their lot, 


Third month 11th, 1787.— Lead us not into 


they are disposed to think more of them than |temptation; but deliver us from evil.”* This 
they deserve, lest they should be in danger of | petition will be likely to occur to a mind fully 


* Acts, xiv. 22. t Job, v. 7. 


receiving the sentence, thou hadst “thy good an with a sense of its own weakness, and 


\ * Mat. vi. 13, Luke xi. 4. 
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ander ¢ some of “those painful conflicts which fall 
to the lot of most thinking persons in their pas- 
sage through life. ‘ The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.”* Many trials may assault us, un- 
seen and unknown to our companions, or even to 
our most intimate friends; and though, when 
under the sweet influences of divine love, we may 
be led to acknowledge, that the ways of virtue 
are pleasant, and that all their paths are peace, 
yet there are other times, when our faith and 
our hope seem almost ready to forsake us, and 
e have to traverse the barren wilderness, and 
‘he land of doubt and uncertainty, assaulted by 
various foes that war against our peace, tempt 
ing us to fresh hankerings after those worldly 
indulgences which we have seen it right to for- 
sake, and afresh perplexing our minds with queries, 
whether the Lord hath, indeed, said so and so? 
When we have passed through some severe 
conflicts, and feel the reward of heartfelt peace, 
we too often conclude the day of trial over; but 
we may stand in need of many further conflicts 
for the purification of our minds; m: any trials of 
our faith and obedience may be yet to come, and 
many dippings in Jordan may be required, be- 
fore we shall come out thoroughly cleansed and 
healed of all our leprosy. Oh that in these 
proving seasons, our faith may not fail! Let us 
put our trust in God, and pray for a renewal of 
strength, that through the influence of his power, 
we may hold out tothe end. Our temptations 
are often very different, from the difference of 
our situations in life. Those cups are at one 
time very bitter, which at another we swallow | 
without much difficulty. This would lead us to 
great charity and caution respecting the judg- 
ment we form of others ; not to expect too much 
from them, but consider that their temptations 
may be very different from ours ; and that so far 
from daring to say, that in this, or the other 
case, we ourselves should stand, we should rather, 
from a feeling of our own weakness and insuffi- 
ciency, be led humbly and fervently to pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil.” 





















































































































































































































































HOW THE OUTLAWS OF CANDEISH WERE 
SUBDUED. 

A mountainous part of the British possessions 
in the East was infested, about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, by a wild fierce race, called Bheels, who 
regarded robbery as a sacred institution, and fol- 
lowed it as a profession. A tribe of fifty thousand 
of these plunderers, under leaders whom they im- 
plicitly obeyed, held the strong fastnesses of their 
native mountains , and seemed to defy the power 
of the government to dislodge them thence, more 
especially as the climate of the place was so 
deadly, that it was calculated that in three years’ 
service amongst the mountains of the Bheels, a 


hundred soldiers in every regiment became disa- 
bled. 
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So degvaded did the character of the Bheels 
appear, that even the Hindoos regarded them as 
outcasts, whom it was pollution to assist, and 
Drunkenness fez arfully pre. 


righteousness to slay. 
vailed amongst them, and they offered up b sloody 
sacrifices to the false deities whom they adored. 
Their depredations were dreaded, and so hope- 
less appeared the idea of their ever becoming 
anything but robbers and murderers, that a go- 
vernor of Bombay had looked to their utter ez- 
termination as the only means by which peace 
could be given to Candeish. 

Yet, by the mild Mounstuart Elphinstone, a 
scheme was formed to reclaim even these out- 
casts—a scheme which required yet more courage 
to execute, than benevolence to plan. To James 
Outram, a youthful officer in the Bombay service, 
was the dangerous task assigned, and he did not 
shrink from it. In vain his friends attempted to 
dissuade him from what they deemed a vain sa- 
crifice of his life: he only saw the duty before 
him, and went straight forward. 

Outram had already, in fight, gained some suc- 
cesses over the robber tribe. He now sent back 
his detachment, and alone, unarmed, unattended, 
threw himself among the savage Bheels, his life 
being entirely at the mere y of those against whom 
his sword had been so late ly drawn. Many times 
was he in imminent peril, but a mere iful Provi- 
dence watched over him whose errand was me rey. 
| Outram gained the hearts of the robbers; he 
hunted with them, and astonished them by his 
feats of daring: he taught them mechanics; he 
dressed their wounds ; he listened to their tales: 
he prescribed for their diseases: those whom the 
sword could not subdue, were subdued by the 
power of kindness! The young British officer 
enlisted the wild Bheels into a military corps: 
those who had carried terror in their name 
throughout the country, became now its de- 
fenders, and in /ess than two years those who had 
been formerly trained only to slaughter and ra- 
pine, had shed their blood freely in the cause of 
order. 

And shall we draw no lesson from facts like 
these? Behold the power of kindness! Are we 
not called upon to civilize, in our lanes and alleys, 
those whose education has, alas! too much re- 
sembled that of the robber tribes of Candeish? 
There are hundreds and thousands of unhappy 
boys, trained up to vice, living as pests to society, 
who require but the voice of kindne ss, the foster- 
ing hand of benevolence, to become, under the 
Divine blessing, defenders of the peace which 
they now break. Who will enlist them under 
the banner of the Cross? who will come forwerd 
to enrol them as the soldiers of Christ ?, Who will 
venture into the haunts of misery and guilt to 
seek the outcast by the force of kindness, the 
spell of sympathy, to draw forth the latent good 
that may possibly lie in bosoms now familiar with 
crime ? 

If Outram found success among the robbers of 
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Candeish, can it be wanting to those Christian | 
heroes who go forth on a like errand of mercy, | 
and in the spirit of faith and prayer toil in the | 
service of that heavenly King, who willeth not | 
that one of these little ones should perish ?—Jour- | 
nal of Prison Discipline. 

Though the principle adopted in this case, the | 
reformation of the most abandoned of men, by 
kindness and friendly offices may, and must com- 
mand approbation, it is much to be deplored if 
the process should be arrested in the midst of its 
prosperous course. To convert robbers into the 
friends and defenders of order and law, may be 
readily acknowledged to be an important im- 
provement in their character; but their occupa- 
tion was still connected with violence and blood- 
shed. 


ram proceeded in reclaiming these outlaws had 





If the principle of action on which Out- | 


been carried a little further, and applied to those 
° } 
against whom the reformed brigands were em- 


ployed to defend their country, it would have 
been discovered that the law of kindness would, | 
probably, be no less efficacious in disarming the 
hostility of a class a few degrees less depraved 
than those on whom it proved so successful. 


A BIBLE SKETCH. | 


PROVERBS xxx!I. 3—5. 


Away back in the world’s history, some twen- 
ty-tive centuries ago, there lived an excellent 
woman, who was the mother of the greatest and | 
wisest monarch that ever sat on the throne | 
of the Hebrews. She had long been the favored | 
companion of Judah’s most pious king, and as 
she saw her noble son ascend that mighty throne | 
as the successor of his illustrious father, and grasp | 
its golden sceptre, her anxious heart was filled | 
with tender emotions. She felt for the honor of | 
that throne on which the benediction of Heaven 
had so signally rested during the reign of her ex- 
cellent husband; she felt for the welfare of the | 
people over whom he had exercised the care of 
afaithful shepherd; she felt for the reputation 
and success of the youthful monarch ; and above 
all, her soul was moved with a holy zeal for the | 
law which had been the living oracle of David's | 
reign. 

With the feelings of a true mother, and a true 
lover of her God and her country, she approaches | 
the son of her vows. Guided by her long ex- | 
perience at court, and the dictates of political | 
science, she reminds him of his responsibilities 
as a Ruler. “Give not thy strength unto wo- 
men, nor thy ways unto that which destroyeth 
kings. It is not for kings, O, Lemuel, it is not 
for kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong 
drink ; lest they drink and forget the law, and 











strong drink !”’ 
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pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted.” — 
Well did she understand the ruinous effects of 
the vices alluded to in this pointed and urgent 
exhortation. And how much wisdom and true 
philosophy do these few words embrace! How 
many nations have been ruined, whose rulers 
and law-makers have first ruined themselves with 
wine and women ! 

This “ mother in Israel,’ whose wise counsels 
are so important to the welfare of Church and 
State, taught this mighty prince that his high 


| office laid him under the strongest moral obliga- 


tion to avoid these evils. “It is not for kings, 
(above all others) to drink wine,” and why ?— 
“Lest they forget the Jaw, and pervert judgment.” 
And we ask the sovereign people of our land, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, if it is not 


| time to teach our rulers and legislators this im- 


portant doctrine? It is notorious that many of 


| our public servants are unprincipled and dissolute 


men. And who is to blame for this? They, of 
course, are to blame, and all men are, for being 
wicked; but are WE innocent if we knowingly elect 
such men to office? O, that the spirit of Solo- 
mon’s mother would rest upon the electors of 


| this city, and this nation, so that the churches 


of this land, and all who have any claims to mo- 
rality, would say to those whom they call to posts 
of trust and honor, “it is not for you to drink 
When this wickedness is driven 
from high places, we may hope to save our edu- 
cated and talented young men, as total abstinence 
will be the road to fame.— West. J mp. Ad. 


CONSOLATION. 
“ The days of thy mourning shall be ended.’’—Isstan Ix. 20, 


Earthly woes shall soon be ended, 
Earthly ties are waning fast, 

Jov and grief have long been blended, 
Christian—in thy life-scenes past. 


Scarce the gushing tear hath given 
Place to joys of mortal birth, 

Ere another shaft from Heaven 
Blasts all kindling hopes of earth. 


Oh! thou worn and weary-hearted, 
Mourn no longer—weep no more, 

For the loved and the departed, 
Who are only *‘ gone before.” 


They have put aside their sackcloth 
For a robe of spotless white, 

Here, tho’ darkness gloomed around them 
There, oh! there is no more night. 


Think of that most glorious morning 
Which hath dawned upon their sight, 
Of the harp and crown immortal 
In that region of delight! 


Where the crystal streams are gliding 
Soon thy pilgrim feet may rest, 
Joy! to be fore’er abiding 
With the ransomed and the blest! 



















852 FRIENDS 





NOTICE—The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at the Mulberry 
Street Meeting House, on Second day the 13th 
inst., at 74 o’clock, P.M. Friends of both sexes 
are particularly invited to attend. 


THEOPH. E. BEESLEY, Sec’ry. 
Philad’a., 2d mo. 4, 1854—2t. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicx InteLuicence.—The British Mail 
steamship Arabia arrived at Halifax on the 4th 
inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 21st ult. 

The answer of the Czar to the note of the Four 
Powers was anxiously looked for, as upon its pur- 
port probably depends the question of peace or 
war to Europe. The whole of the allied fleets 
were in the Black Sea on the 5th ult., and informa- 
tion of the fact with a statement that their purpose 
was to om Ottoman territory from aggression 
or hostile acts, was forwarded to the Russian Go- 
vernment at Sebastopol by the British and French 
ambassadors at Constantinople, who express.the 
hope that such instructions will be given to the 
Admiral commanding the Russian forces in the 
Black Sea, as will prevent any occurrence calcu- 
lated to endanger peace. Similar representations 
had also been made to the Czar by the British and 
French Ministers at Petersburg. A formal decla- 
ration of war by Russia against France and Eng- 
land, was expected. 

The Sultan has made further modifications in 
the note of the Four Powers, stipulating that the 
Principalities shall be evacuated within from fif- 
teen to twenty days of the acceptance by Russia, 
and that the renewal of treaties is to be with spe- 
cial reference to the integrity and independence 
of Turkey. These modifications were approved 
by the Four Powers and sent to Petersburg, to- 
gether with a demand by the Porte that the note 
be definitely accepted or rejected within forty 
days from Ist month 2d. 

A terrible battle between the Turks and Rus- 
sians took place at Citale, commencing on the 
6th and ending on the 10th ult. Four thousand of 
the Russians were killed, their Generals, Aurep 
and Tuinout, wounded, their fortifications totally 
destroyed, and the survivors driven back upon 
Krajovea. Large numbers of Poles and Hunga- 
rians have joined the Turks, and have been 
shipped for the army in Asia. Klapka declines 
a command in Asia, but offers to serve in Europe. 

The insurreetion among the peasants of Lesser 
Wallachia was extending. 

_Encitann.—Public meetings have been held in 
different parts of England, to memorialize Govern- 
ment to act with vigor against Russia. 

England is actively recruiting her coast de- 
fences, and exertions are also making to man the 
Navy. 

Two more steamers are to be sent out by go- 
vernment to renew the Arctic search. 


France.—A rumor prevailed, that arrangements 
were making to effect a fusion of the Bank of 
France with the credit mobilier, and by a bold 
expansion of currency, to prevent the necessity‘of 
aloan. Receivers, generally, would then be sup- 
pressed, and the whole revenue be received by 


the agents of the Bank. The above is believed to 
be authentic. 
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The Moniteur publishes a decree, extending 
free trade in breadstufis between France and Eng. 
land to the 31st of 7th mo. 

Great activity prevails in the French Navy 
Yards. Every ship is to be immediately fitted for 
sea. All the Newfoundland fishermen are drafted 
| into the fleet, and a levy has been made of all sea- 
men between twenty and forty years of age. 

It is understood that France will enforce the 
strictest neutrality on the part of Austria, in case 
of the occurrence of war. 


DrenMarx.—Prussia has made overtures to Den- 
mark for the purchase of the island of Bornholm. 


Itaty.—Much suffering from scarcity of food 
prevails in the Roman States, especially at Fen- 
nezza and Ravenna. At Naples also there is con- 
| siderable suffering from the same cause. 


Domestic.—A large amount of property has 
been destroyed in the South by recent freshets. 
| The last accounts state that the Tennessee river 
was rapidly rising, and the whole country over- 
flowed. The authorities of Washington city have 
requested of Congress such an amendment of their 
charter as will allow them to pass a law prohibit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

Upwards of $84,000 have been subscribed in the 
four cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, to be presented to the rescuers of the 
sufferers on the San Francisco. 


Concress. Sexater.—Resolutions adopted by 
the Legislature of Rhode Island, in opposition to 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, were pre- 
sented on the 20th ult. The Nebraska bill being 
the order of the day, Senator Douglas took the 
floor and spoke at length in favor of the bill. He 
was replied to, on the following day, by Senators 
Chase and Sumner, in opposition to the bill. On 
the 3d inst. Senator Chase made a motion to 
amend the bill by striking out the words which 
declare that the Missouri Compromise was super- 
seded by the principle of the Compromise act of 
1850, supporting his motion by an able and lucid 
speech ; but the motion has been lost by a vote of 
13 yeas to 30 nays. 

Resolutions adopted by a meeting of citizens of 
New York, and petitions from New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania, against the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, were presented to the Senate 
on the 4th inst. The Nebraska bill was further 
discussed by Senator Dixon, of Kentucky, who 
attempted to show the importance of slavery to 
the country, and said that without it, manufacto- 
ries could not exist. 

House or Representatives.—Richardson, from 
the Committee on Territories, on the 31st ult. re- 
ported a bill for the organization of the new terri- 
tories uf Nebraska and Kanzas. An animated and 
excited debate arose, ancl numerous amendments 
were offered; among which was one by —— 
Dean, for the insertion of the Wilmot Proviso. 


Pennsytvansa Lesistature.—The bill for the 
consolidation of the City and Districts of Philadel- 
_ into one municipal government passed the 

ouse of Representatives on the 30th and the Se- 
nate on the 3ist ult. The bill has since been 
signed by the Governor. In the Senate, on the 
3d inst., Senator Evans reported a bill for the sale 
of the main line of the public works, at a price 
of not less than twenty millions of dollars. On 
the 4th, Senator Quiggle submitted a minority re- 
port strongly opposing such sale. 
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